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New Bible Edition 
Heads 1956 List 


A totally new printing of THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, presenting the authorita- 
tive JPS translation in a completely 
revised format, with larger type and 
handsome blue buckram binding, heads 
the 1956 JPS list. The new Bible edi- 
tion, which has been hailed by Jewish 
community leaders representing every 
segment of the community (see com- 
Qrers on Page 7), highlights a list 

offering major works in scholarship, 
history, biography, letters, fiction and 
juvenile literature. 

First published in 1917, the JPS 
translation is the authoritative Bible 
for all English-speaking Jews. The 
new edition incorporates advances in 
book design, typography and crafts- 
manship in order to make this most 
important of all Jewish books as beau- 
tiful as possible. List price is $5, and 
members may obtain one copy each as 
a single unit on membership. 


Legends of the Bible 
Louis Ginzberg’s LEGENDS OF THE 
JEWS (seven volumes, including four 





Don’t Let a Year Go By... 


There is still time to pay your 1955 
membership dues to the Jewish Publi- 
cation Society and to make your selec- 
tion from among our new 1955 books 
which will instruct, inspire and enter- 
tain. 











of text, two of notes and one of index) 
ranks as the most distinguished work 
of Jewish scholarship thus far pro- 
duced in the U.S. The four text vol- 
umes have now been condensed into 
a single book, to make this priceless 
storehouse of Biblical legend avail- 
able in more economical format, and 
is published by the JPS with Simon 
and Shuster. An introduction by Prof. 
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Shalom Spiegel further illuminates 
this incisive commentary. $5. 


History of the Jews of Philadelphia 


Covering the period from earliest 
Colonial days to the age of Jackson, 
this chronicle by Edwin Wolf, 2nd, 
in collaboration with Maxwell White- 
man, traces the story of men and 
women—bankers, brokers, soldiers, 
shopkeepers and shoemakers — who 
played an integral part in the develop- 
ment of the Nation, and simultaneous- 
ly created a Jewish community of 
their own. Sound historical scholar- 
ship is combined with human insight 
in a flowing narrative by Mr. Wolf, 
who, in addition to being President of 
the JPS, is curator of The Library 
Company of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Whiteman, assistant to the director of 
the American Jewish Archives. $4.50. 


Memoirs of American Jews, Vol. III 


The third volume of Jacob R. Mar- 
cus’ fascinating series, mirroring 
American Jewish history and develop- 
ment in vivid and personal autobio- 
graphical selections, deals mainly with 
the Civil War period and its after- 
math. Memoirs of such figures as 
Solomon de Rothschild, Simon Baruch, 
Samuel Gompers and a host of lesser- 
known persons, illuminate the times 
and the pressures of Jewish life in a 
period of crisis. Also contained in this 
third volume i; a useful index for the 
full set. $4. 
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Published quarterly by The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 222 N. 
Fifteenth St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. Sub- 
scription price 25c per year. Second class 
mail privileges authorized at Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


Heinrich Heine: Biographical Anthology 


Hugo Bieber, one of the foremost 
students of the life of the complex 
genius, Heinrich Heine, has compiled 
a revealing biography out of the poet’s 
letters, poems, stories and record 
conversations. Bieber’s comments sé 
each selection in place, and the entire 
volume (translated from German by 
Moses Hadas) is a major contribution 
to the re-estimation of Heine in this, 
the centennial of his death. $4. 


Hebrew: The Eternal Language 


The origins, vicissitudes and cur- 
rent reconstruction of the 4,000-year- 
old Hebrew language, oldest in the 
western world, are traced in terms of 
the history and experience of the 
Jewish people by Dr. William Chom- 
sky, noted Hebrew educator. $3.50. 


My Jewish Roots 


A simple, evocative, amusing and 
deeply moving story of life in the East 
European Pale. Solomon Simon tel 
of his childhood in a Lithuanian tow 
at the turn of the century, in limpid 
Yiddish beautifully translated by 
Shlomo Katz. $3.50. 


The Lottery Ticket and Other Stories 


Jewish life in a small village of 
southwest Germany during the last 
century is depicted in this series of 
short stories by Jacob Picard, which 
were widely hailed for charm, insight 
and artistry when they appeared in 
German in 1936. Translated, with an 
introduction by Ludwig Lewisohn. $3. 


The Silver Fish 


Stories of adventure out of the 
Jewish past and present, for 11 and 


12-year-olds, by Eleazar Freed. “e 


American Jewish Year Book 


Volume 58 of the standard refer- 
ence annual on Jewish affairs, the only 
work of its kind in the world. Edited 
by Morris Fine and co-published with 
the American Jewish Committee. $5. 
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JPS PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, meet- 
ing at the Jewish Institute of Religion in 
New York, approved the 1956 list (see 
Page 1), considered future books and 
projects, including the major Bible revi- 
sion now under way, and heard a report 
by Robert D. Abrahams on the develop- 
ment of juvenile literature. Left to right: 
Albert Mordell, Rabbi Arthur J. Lely- 
veld, Rev. D. H. W. Ettelson, Rev. Dr. 
Bernard J. Bamberger, Dr. Eli Ginz- 
berg, Dr. Judah I. Goldin, Dr. Abraham 


A. Neuman, Dr. Harry M. Orlinsky, Dr. 
Joshua Block, JPS Executive Secretary 


Lesser Zussman, Vice-President Jacob 
R. Marcus (who presided in the after- 
noon session, after the departure of Pub- 
lication Committee Chairman Judge Louis 
E. Levinthal), JPS President Edwin Wolf, 
2nd, Marvin Lowenthal, Harry Starr, JPS 
Editor Dr. Solomon Grayzel, David J. 
Galter, Dr. Koppel S. Pinson, Dr. Oscar 
I. Janowsky, J. Solis-Cohen, Jr., Bernard 
L. Frankel and Robert D. Abrahams. 














Among the more permanent results 
of the tercentenary observance during 
the past year are a number of books 
and periodicals published by various 
scholarly organizations. Each of these, 
from its own viewpoint, attempted to 
evaluate past or current trends in 
American Jewry. 


JUDAISM, A Quarterly Journal of 
Jewish Life and Thought, published 
by the American Jewish Congress, 
devoted its Fall issue of 1954 (Vol. 
III, No. 4) to such subjects as bear 
on Jewish religious and cultural life. 
The articles are grouped under three 

eadings: Philosophies of Judaism in 

merica; Jewish Culture in America; 
and Aspects of the American Jewish 
Community. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
published by the Dropsie College in 
Philadelphia, issued its tercentenary 


number in April, 1955. (Vol. XLV, 
No. 4). It also evaluates the various 
religious trends in American Jewry, 
as well as its cultural contributions. 


JEWISH SOCIAL STUDIES, published 
by the Conference on Jewish Social 
Studies, devotes its issue of July, 1955 
(Vol. XVII, No. 3) to the transactions 
of its Tercentenary Conference on 
American Jewish Sociology which 
took place in November, 1954. Three 
general topics were taken up there 
and discussed from various angles: 
The Changing Structure of the Jewish 
Community, Forms and Expressions 
of Jewish Identification, and Jews and 
their Neighbors. 

A very ambitious effort of a similar 
kind is represented by Volume IV of 
THE JEWISH PEOPLE, PAST AND PRES- 
ENT, issued by the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedic Handbooks, New York, 1955. 
Like the first three volumes of this 
series, this one is a handsome book 
of some 500 pages, well illustrated. It 
contains eleven long essays on impor- 
tant aspects of American Jewish life. 
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ACK IN THE MEDIEVAL period 

the synagogue was part of the 
larger centralized Jewish community. 
Records were thus communal rather 
than Synagogal. Many of these com- 
munal annals have survived, although 
much that was collected has been 
destroyed in the Hitlerian catastrophe 
of the 1930’s and the 1940’s. 


Students of medieval and early mod- 
ern lore know how fascinating is the 
study of the literary monuments of 
the communities of Spain, France, 
Italy, the German States, and of East- 
ern Europe. Even as we send our rep- 
resentatives to Washington, a group 
of Jewish towns would dispatch dele- 
gates to convenient points to thresh 
out regional problems. The “‘congress- 
men” would then return and report on 
their meetings, and the local records 
would often reflect the recommenda- 
tions made at the general convention. 


There was hardly a subject that 
was not touched upon by the local 
or regional assemblies: They dis- 
cussed matters of marriage and di- 
vorce, redemption of captives, the 
need to help each other fight govern- 
mental tyranny, and, above all, they 
spoke of the necessity of raising 
funds to help fellow-Jews. 

The New World 

The concept that all Jews in a town 
belonged to the one and only commu- 
nity and, if need be, were constrained 
to support all social, religious and cul- 
tural activities, was transferred from 
Europe to the New World. 


That occurred in the 1620’s when 
the Dutch Jews in Brazil, in the town 
of Recife (“The Rock’), built their 
congregation and called it Zur Israel, 
“The Rock of Israel’. When the Jews 
of that community fled in 1654, be- 
cause of the Catholic-Portuguese con- 
quest, they took their records with 
them to Holland. Fortunately, those 
minutes are still extant, at least for 
the period 1648-1653. From them we 


Important 
Historic 


Records 


By Jacob R. Marcus 


Director, American Jewish Archives; 
Adolph S. Ochs Professor of Jewish His- 
tory, Hebrew Union College-Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion; Author of Early Ameri- 
can Jewry and Memoirs of American Jews. 


learn how the first American Jews 
lived. 

They had more than one congrega- 
tion, at least one rabbi, and all the 
other paid and honorary officers of 
which any modern American con- 
gregation can boast. The rather aut 
cratic board of those days ruled—o 
tried to rule—with an iron hand. Inan 
almost puritanical sense, they watched 
the morals of their flock, taxed busi- 
nessmen on their incomes and assessed 
those who resigned, compelling them 
to assume a fair share of the common 
debt. They would not permit anyone 
to run away from his communal re- 
sponsibilities. And when they found 
that their members were frequenting 
the Jewishly-owned gambling houses, 
they saw to it that those places of 
amusement and relaxation (?) were 
closed on Friday afternoon so that the 
customers could go home and get 
ready for the Sabbath. 

Some of the Brazilian-Dutch Jews, 
who fled in 1654, landed in New A 
sterdam on the Hudson in Septemb 
of that year. We assume that they 
gathered for services at once, and out 
of that assembly for worship there 
grew the oldest Jewish congregation 
in North America, now called Shearith 
Israel (“The Remnant of Israel’). 
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The chronicles of Shearith Israel 
and of hundreds of other congrega- 
tions, societies, and philanthropic or- 

nizations have been gathered to- 
@:-: either the originals or micro- 

Im copies, and are now preserved in 
the American Jewish Archives which 
is housed on the campus of the He- 
brew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion, in Cincinnati. 

The United States, fortunately, has 
been spared devastating wars, and, 
as a result, the papers and documents 
dealing with the history even of the 
oldest Jewish settlements are still 
available. As a matter of fact, the 
pasenger lists telling of the arrival 
of the first Jew to New Amsterdam is 
still in existence and can be examined 
by students of American Jewish his- 
tory. The archives of Mikveh Israel 
congregation in Philadelphia still con- 
tain the original subscription list 

ned by Benjamin Franklin and a 

mber of other Christians. 


In the typical American congrega- 
tion of the last two centuries, the 
synagogal archives will disclose deeds 
for lands and buildings, the charter, 
minutes of the congregation and 


trustees, birth and marriage list, ac- 
counts of the itinerants, the sick and 
the poor who have been helped, and 
succinct jottings by the mohel of the 
children and adults whom he had cir- 
cumcised. We have made no mistake 
when we speak of “adults,” for Seph- 
ardi refugees fleeing from the Portu- 
guese Inquisition sought a haven on 
these hospitable shores where they 


were speedily initiated into the 
Abrahamitic covenant. 
The early synagogues were, of 


course, Sephardi; and, although there 
were one or two Ashkenazi groups 
organized in the last few years of 
the Eighteenth Century, they left no 
minutes until the first decade of the 
1800’s. The oldest congregation of 
that type is the Hebrew German So- 
ciety (Rodeph Shalom) of Philadel- 
phia. By the early Nineteenth Century 
the Ashkenazi immigrants were hold- 
ing services and making provision for 
the sick, the impoverished and the 
dead (God forbid!) among their mem- 
bers. Dues, if you please, were $4 a 
year, and if anyone left synagogue 
before the services were over, he was 
fined 25c for the offense. 


Congregations Change 


In the course of the next genera- 
tion, as the influence of modernity 
made itself felt, many of the original 
Orthodox congregations slowly began 
to change. Some became Conservative; 
others became Reform. The changes 
that did occur are all documented in 
the minutes, and it is a fascinating 
experience to read how they fought 
and battled with sincerity and fervor 
over the choice between Hebrew and 
vernacular prayers, the English and 
German sermon, over mixed choir, the 
organ, the family pew and hats-off or 
hats-on. 


By the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century (1852), the East European 
Jews began to make their presence 

(Continued on following page) 
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Historic Records 


(Continued from previous page) 
felt. Two decades later, in the 1870’s, 
they had dozens of conventicles in this 
country, and after the pogroms of the 
1880’s there were hundreds and ulti- 
mately thousands of small and large 
Orthodox synagogues everywhere. 


The East Europeans used Yiddish 
in their records for the same reason 
that the Sephardim first used Portu- 
guese and the Central Europeans 
turned, almost instinctively, to Ger- 
man. They all loved the language 
of their mother country, even though 
it had often treated them in a step- 
motherly fashion; and they held on 
to the familiar tongue of their youth 
with an almost desperate tenacity. 
The very sound of it gave then a sense 
of security and made the transition 
to a new world and a new culture less 
strange. When, some day, the records 
of these latter-day Orthodox congrega- 
tions are studied, they will offer many 
insights into the gradual Americaniza- 
tion of East European Orthodoxy and 
its transformation to a form of Amer- 
rican Orthodoxy. 


The minute-books that have not yet 
been collected or studied—for in many 
instances they have not yet been writ- 





Bookmark Notice 
Yields Excellent Results 


A small notice in the last issue of 
the JPS Bookmark, indicating that 
literature on the Society was available 
for organizations celebrating Jewish 
Book Month, yielded very gratifying 
results. Requests arising from the no- 
tice resulted in the distribution of 
50,000 pieces of JPS literature and 
3,000 jackets of JPS books, used in 
Book Month displays. 











ten—are the records of the hundreds 
of suburban congregations that are 
embodying the ideals and the prac- 
tices of the new Twentieth-Century 
Jew who is no longer Spanish or Por- 
tuguese, German or Russian, but si 
ply American. & 
The congregation—the synagogue— 
is still the core of the American Jew- 
ish community and of American Jew- 
ish life. If an American Jewish history 
is to be written in the future then it 
must base itself, in large part, on the 
chronicles of those institutions. 


One may well ask: What papers and 
documents shall we keep? Every reli- 
gious organization—and secular ones 
as well—should write or type its min- 
utes in considerable detail, collect all 
published programs and bulletins, and 
clip all references to its activities 
which appear in the Jewish and gen- 
eral press. Every honor and distinc- 
tion accorded to a member of the local 
community should be noted and wri 
ten down. And all these materia 
properly filled, should be preserved in 
a dry, fire-proof box or safe. 


Many congregations will want to 
give or lend their papers to national 
Jewish depositories, such as the Amer- 
ican Jewish Archives, the American 
Jewish Historical Society and the Jew- 
ish Scientific Institute (YIVO). That 
is always wise, because these organiza- 
tions have the means and possess the 
techniques to take care of records 
properly. Above all, every society 
should go out of its way to make its 
papers available, at all times, to re- 
sponsible researchers. 


If the Jewish congregations and 
organizations of this country will 
gather and protect their archive 
they will make it possible for ruta) 
historians to chronicle adequately an 
well the fascinating story of American 
Jewry, a Jewry that is in many re- 
spects the most distinguished that has 
yet appeared in the last thirty-five 
hundred years of recorded Jewish life. 
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Leaders Hail New 
JPS Bible Edition 


The Society is deeply grateful for 

e very gracious comments respect- 
a our new edition of the JPS BIBLE 
which have been received from leaders 
in all areas of Jewish life. Excerpts 
from some of these comments may be 
of interest to readers of the Bookmark. 


Dr. SAMUEL BELKIN, President, Yeshi- 
va University: “The Society is to be 
congratulated for publishing a new edi- 
tion . . . with all the advantages that 
modern print and format may offer to 
the reader.” 


Dr. LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, Chancellor, 
Jewish Theological Seminary: “A work 
of geniune scholarship, produced in at- 
tractive new form, it will stimulate Bible 
reading, and thus represents a significant 
step in religious education of the whole 
community.” 


R. NELSON GLUECK, President, He- 
} w Union College-Jewish Institute of 


eligion: “I was certainly delighted to 
hear the good news about the new edition 
of the Bible. . . . I am sure that in its 
new format it will win more friends and 
will continue ... to be an inspiration for 
untold thousands.” 


Dr. ABRAHAM L. SACHAR, President, 
Brandeis University: “Every lover of the 
Bible must welcome this attractive new 
edition.” 


Dr. ABRAHAM A. NEUMAN, President, 
Dropsie College: “The translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures into English by the 
Jewish Publication Society in 1917 was a 
landmark in the cultural and religious 
history of American Jewry....The news 
that the Jewish Publication Society will 
soon publish a new edition in beautiful 
format will be hailed by a grateful 


eo" 

R. AZRIEL EISENBERG, Executive Vice- 
President, Jewish Education Committee 
of New York: “I know it will be deeply 
appreciated and of great value to schools, 
synagogues and Jewish homes every- 
where as a family Bible and as a year- 
round gift.” 





Two JPS Volumes Honored 


Two volumes in the 1954-55 list of 
the Jewish Publication Society have 
been chosen for special mention by 
the Religious Books Round Table of 
the American Library Association. The 
books, Solomon B. Freehof’s The 
Responsa Literature and Jewish Cere- 
monial Art, edited by Stephen S. Kay- 
ser, were included in the annual Round 
Table selection of 50 outstanding reli- 
gious books. The honor is particularly 
striking in view of the fact that the 
year’s list of JPS publications included 
only three volumes in the Round 
Table’s category. 











PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK, President, B’nai 
B’rith: “In my judgment this handsome 
edition will be of inestimable value in 
encouraging greater interest in Bible 
reading and study. It deserves widespread 
distribution among our people and our 
institutions.” 


Mrs. LOUIS SUSSMAN, National Presi- 
dent, National Women’s League of the 
United Synagogue of America: “We hope 
that the new edition with its larger, 
more legible type and attractive format 
will find its way into every Jewish home 
and become part of the daily reading, 
study and thought of our Jewish women 
and their families.” 


MICHAEL A. STAVITSKY, Honorary 
President, American Association for 
Jewish Education: “American Jewry will 
at last be provided with an English text 
in clear, attractive, modern format and 
will no doubt take it to hand, heart and 
mind. I shall consider it a privilege to 
encourage neighbors and friends to be- 
come proud owners and readers of this 
new edition of the Bible.” 


HON. SIMON E. SOBELOFF, Solicitor 
General of the United States: “I think 
that the Jewish Publication Society per- 
formed a useful service in making avail- 
able its translation of the Bible and I am 
very glad to learn that a new edition 
will soon be forthcoming. I am sure it 
will meet with wide acceptance.” 
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Two New Volumes, Two Significant Reprints 


sToRiEs OF 


TWO BY TWO — two new books and two 
reprints of popular titles, two books for 
adults and two juveniles—have been pub- 
lished by the JPS this Fall. 

Lillian S. Freehof is the author of the 
two juveniles: a reprint of the widely 
celebrated Stories of King David illus- 
trated by Seymour R. Kaplan, for ages 
8 to 11, and the new Stories of King 
Solomon, also extensively _ illustrated, 
which tells the tales of the king who was 
wise judge, builder of the Temple and 
and poet, for the same age group. 

A major new publication, impressive 
in appearance as well as in content, is 
Synagogue Architecture in the United 


ie 
States, by Rachel Wischnitzer. A picture- 
book and discussion of American syna- 
gogue design and building from Colonial 
days to the most recent plans develo 
by outstanding modern architects, it y ) 
tains 200 pages in large size, with exe 
lent photographs of historic sites as well 
as striking exteriors and interiors of new 
synagogues throughout the country. 

A reprint of the popular JPS collection 
of the Poems of the noted Canadian Jew- 
ish poet A. M. Klein, whose work has not 
only earned widespread critical recogni- 
tion but has broadened the audience for 
contemporary poetry, completes the 
roster. 
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